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OBITUARY NOTICES. 



OBITUARY NOTICES OF MEMBERS DECEASED. 

Henry Hartshorne. — During the decade which closes the 
nineteenth century there have passed away from our membership 
alone, to be enrolled among the vast majority, no less than two 
hundred and eighteen of those whose labors in search of truth 
and the dissemination of useful knowledge among our fellow- 
men had rendered them famous in our own or in foreign lands, 
and whose qualities had endeared many of them individually to 
those among us who still mourn their loss and feel all the more 
keenly the burden which they were wont to share with us. Of these 
men so distinguished in every branch of thought — philosophy, the- 
ology, law, medicine, natural science, physics, astronomy, history, 
archaeology, literature, poetry, painting and all the other useful 
arts and sciences applied for the promotion of the comfort of life 
and the well-being of the human race — it is not my purpose to-night 
to speak : nor of the wonderful effect of their labors on the progress 
of human thought, on our acquaintance with the world in which we 
dwell, the history of those who have gone before us, our social and 
civic relations with each other, or even the evolution of a higher 
manhood. But among these men of higher purpose I would call 
attention especially to our own personal losses among the resident 
members of our Society, numbering no less than ninety-eight, whose 
presence and aid we so sadly miss, as well as that of many others 
among the non-residents whose mofe or less frequent visits and 
communications rendered them almost as well known in this Hall 
as the resident members. And yet again among these men distin- 
guished as they were in their various avocations, literary, scientific, 
social or economic, I would especially call to mind those whom I 
may in a larger sense call our Educators, whether in the lines of 
original investigation or in those of collaboration and utilization of 
others' labors or in those of public instruction, whether as lecturers, 
teachers or writers. Among these the names of Leidy, Le Conte, 
Horn, Agnew, Genth, Rogers, Furness, Wormley, Pancoast, Greg- 
ory, Cope, Traill Green, G. W. Biddle, Sartain, Childs, Harrison 
Allen, Goodell, Ashhurst, McCosh, Cattell, Rhoads, Coppee, 
Ruschenberger, Ryder, Keating, Maisch, Parvin, Pepper, Brinton, 
Kendall and others will doubtless present themselves to your minds. 
Among these, and as one worthy to be ranked among the foremost, 
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though his inherent gentleness and modesty, as well as his absence 
during the latter years of his life, caused him to be less known at our 
meetings than others, I would place the subject of this obituary 
notice. 

Henry Hartshorne, born March 16, 1823, was the third son of 
Dr. Joseph Hartshorne, a distinguished physician and surgeon, one 
of the leading and most successful practitioners of his day — a man 
of firm character and sturdy common sense, of short thick-set frame 
supported on somewhat club feet, whose earnestness and honesty 
impressed every one at first glance. Active and vigorous in mind 
and body ; a rigid follower of the older school, in whose practice 
blood-letting, purging and low diet had such large part, and yet of 
reading, culture and broad views sufficient to seize and adopt 
advances as they were made in therapeutics and science, he gave 
to his children the best education in accordance with his times and 
principles which could be had. No time or expense was begrudged 
in fitting them to take an active, leading and useful part in the 
great battle of life. In all this he was ably seconded by his lovely 
wife, Anna, the daughter of Mr. Isaac Bonsall, a real estate 
lawyer and conveyancer, well known and highly respected. She 
was a motherly woman of fine intellectual ability and cultivation, 
and a charming hostess. The family circle was large and agree- 
able ; and under such circumstances were reared men destined to 
play no small part in their various professions. Henry's eldest 
brother died early ; the second was Edward ; Isaac, a younger 
brother, settled early in life in Western Maryland at Sandy Springs, 
devoting himself to agricultural pursuits. His brother Edward, after 
long training at home and abroad, settled in Philadelphia and 
achieved prominence as a surgeon and oculist and as editor of The 
Medical Examiner, as well as author of many and useful pamphlets 
and other publications ; while his youngest brother Charles was for 
many years Vice-President and President of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, an honored, trusted and useful official. 

Henry was educated at Haverford School, now Haverford Col- 
lege, graduating there in 1839 ; and studied medicine, in accordance 
rather with his father's wishes than his own desires, at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, graduating in 1845. I mav mention that he 
also received from the latter the degree of A.M. in i860 and LL.D. 
in 1884 — well-deserved tributes to his merit. He was Resident 
Physician at the Pennsylvania Hospital until 1848, when he com- 
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menced the practice of his profession, living at first on Callpwhill 
near Twelfth street ; after the decease of his father, at the residence of 
the latter on Arch below Tenth, and subsequently moving to Arch 
below Fifteenth. His literary, poetic and artistic tendencies were 
such, however, as to direct him rather into other fields than those of 
the general practitioner ; he saw enough of these to broaden and ripen 
his judgment and make valuable his many writings without wasting 
his force on the mere routine of his profession. He thus early be- 
came a teacher rather than a mere practitioner, laboring with voice 
and pen for the attainment of the high ideals of good for his fellow- 
man which always inspired him. 

Among his professional activities, however, should be noted his 
services during the epidemics of cholera in Philadelphia in 1849 
and Columbia, Pa., in 1854, his observations, reflections and 
studies resulting in his work on the subject published in 1866 ; also, 
his highly valued services during the civil war as surgeon at two of 
our Government hospitals in this city, and also as volunteer at 
Gettysburg, after the battle, where I well remember how we greeted 
his useful, cheerful aid in bringing order out of the chaos into 
which everything was thrown by the sudden demands for housing 
and care of more than 20,000 wounded and sick men and prison- 
ers of war. 

In 1849 he married Mary E., the daughter of Jeremiah Brown, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, a lady of great refinement and culture, but 
unfortunately of rather feeble physical health, the assiduous care of 
which taxed all the best qualities of his mind and heart. She was 
in every way worthy of this devotion : and their union was a very 
happy one, though care and thought for her essentially modified 
the activities which might otherwise have absorbed his attention. 
Yet these actually were such as showed him to be no mere ordinary 
man. 

He was Professor of Institutes at the Philadelphia College of 
Medicine in 1853-54; Prize Essayist at American Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1856 (his essay ably supporting views of the muscular 
activity of the arteries in maintaining the blood-current) ; wrote 
numerous articles for medical journals ; lectured at the Franklin 
Institute on various subjects in 1857-58 ; gave a course often lectures 
on the Natural History of Man, advocating unity of species and 
origin, as against the views then rising of multiple origin, besides 
several other courses of lectures. Under these studies and labors 
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his health suddenly broke down in 1858, when with his wife he 
went to Europe and passed a year in travel, going also to Egypt 
and ascending the Nile to Thebes. On his return in the autumn 
of 1859, he became Professor of Practice of Medicine in the Medi- 
cal Department of Pennsylvania College, succeeding the brilliant 
Dr. Alfred Stille, who was then elected to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. But owing to the outbreak of the War of Rebellion in 
1861, which cut off the supply of Southern students, he in com- 
mon with the other members of the Faculty withdrew. He was 
Attending Physician to the Protestant Episcopal Hospital, 1860-62 ; 
to the Magdalen Asylum, 1849-64, and Consulting Physician to 
the Women's Hospital, 1868-76. He was also elected, after a con- 
cours with two competitors, Professor of Anatomy, Physiology 
and Natural History at the Philadelphia Central High School in 
1862; Professor of Physiology and Hygiene at Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery in 1866; Professor of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, afterward of Physiology and Hygiene and of Diseases of 
Children at Women's Medical College, 1867-76. He also became 
Professor of Organic Science and Philosophy at his Alma Mater, 
Haverford College, in 1868, leaving the High School and Dental 
College, but retaining his University and Women's College appoint- 
ments for eight years more. He was also editor of The Friends' 
Review, a religious journal of a high order, from 1873-76, and 
again from 1881 to 1893. He was also in 1872-73, for a few 
months, Professor of Natural Science at Girard College. But in 
the autumn of 1876 he resigned all of his Philadelphia appoint- 
ments to become the President of Howland School, Union Springs, 
N. Y., an institution for the higher education of women (a cause 
which enlisted his deepest sympathies), striving to do for it what 
Arnold did for Rugby. 

The Howland School, however, was not a success, owing to 
insufficiency of an endowment fund, so that it was closed by the 
trustees in 1878; when Prof. Hartshorne returned to Philadelphia, 
settling in Gjrmantown and opening a family school for girls, and 
continuing the work begun at Howland School. He was reap- 
pointed to the chair of Philosophy at Haverford in 1887, but 
resigned soon after on account of inconvenience in the conditions 
of fulfilling his appointment. 

Besides the above, he was Recorder of the Biological and Micro- 
scopical Department of the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
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1857-58, Dr. Leidy being then its Director; Secretary of Pennsyl- 
vania State Medical Society in 1858; Secretary of Section B of the 
American Association of Science in 1870; one of the founders of 
the American Public Health Association in 1872, and its Vice- 
President in 1875-76; member of the College of Physicians, of the 
Philadelphia Clinical Society, Contemporary Club, Science and 
Art Club, Browning Society, etc., etc. 

He became a member of the American Philosophical Society in 
1863, and contributed at least five papers to its Proceedings; 
among them one on Organic Physics, in 1872, very remarkable for 
its close reasoning and advanced thought, and another on Some 
Disputed Points in Physiological Optics, explaining complementary 
color spectra by interference, rather than by fatigue ; also paper 
on Extuition and Intuition, approved by Dr. McCosh. 

In addition to all these varied activities he was a prolific writer 
and worker in the various fields of philanthropy, physiology, 
hygiene, literature, botany, natural science, medicine, theology and 
pure philosophy, as a glance at his appended bibliography will show. 
He followed closely inductive methods of thought and expressed 
himself always with classic purity, neatness and exactness; as 
instances may be given his introduction and employment of the 
term "extuition" as an equally certain and correlated source of 
our knowledge with " intuition," commended by Dr. McCosh, and 
of the term " autoplanatic " to describe the mode of dissemination 
of cholera. In his writings on the latter, and also on quarantine 
as protective against cholera and yellow fever, he long ago took 
ground now held by the bacteriologists of to-day. So in his signed 
contributions to Johnson's Cyclopcedia, that on Evolution is an 
elaborate historical account and analysis of the different theories 
of development, ending with adoption of the theory of Theistic 
Evolution. (This antedates Huxley's article in Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ) 

So again we find him emphatically among the leaders and 
pioneers in the work of Higher Education for Women and Co-edu- 
cation of the Sexes ; while his bold and caustic criticism on the 
modern treatment of pneumonia and other acute diseases, as read 
before the College of Physicians and published in their Transac- 
tions in 1888, shows that he was not afraid or ashamed to speak the 
whole truth when needful. 

Yet with all his power of logic, wit, raillery and pungent, poig- 
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nant repartee and playful irony, he was never a controversialist. 
No one ever succeeded in drawing him into a personal dispute, and 
his charity was of the nature that " thinketh no evil." So it may 
well be said of him that among all his writings " nihil tetigit quod 
non ornavit," and that "dying he left no line he need wish to 
blot." 

From Dr. James Darrach's masterly and excellent biographical 
sketch of Dr. Hartshorne, read before the College of Physicians, 
June 2, 1897, and from memoranda also most kindly furnished by 
his daughter, who accompanied her father to Japan, I have drawn 
up this account of our late friend, and to Miss Hartshorne I am 
also largely indebted for the approximately complete bibliography 
which follows. 

His poems, while not marked by lofty flights of ambition, excel 
in purity of thought and elegance of diction. They have a flavor 
all their own, and hence will find fullest appreciation among kindred 
minds and spirits, especially those who may know what the higher 
school of Quakerism stands for. It is pleasant to think that among 
these appreciative minds, as shown by their letters to him, were such 
different men and accomplished critics as John G. Whittier, E. C. 
Stedman and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

His most useful works, and I may add profitable in a pecuniary 
sense, were treatises and compendiums of practical medicine for 
the use of students and families. Many of these ran through 
numerous editions, some of them having also been translated into 
Japanese and proving highly successful among the efforts made to 
plant Western learning in the far Orient. 

Some of his active interests were displayed also in humanitarian 
questions arising out of slavery and the civil war, etc., such as the 
Freedmen's Association, the Institute for Colored Youth (of which 
he was a Manager), the Indian Eights Association (of whose 
Executive Committee he was for many years a member), and with 
the Education of Feeble-minded Children as Manager of the 
Training School at Elwyn, and with those affecting public health, 
water supply, milk supply, etc., or with education in general, as 
Manager of Haverford College or of Friends' Select School, 
or as Overseer of the public schools, Director of Penn Charter 
School, etc. 

Intellectually he always reminded me of a Damascus blade, with 
his keen, polished wit and imperturbable good humor, bending 
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gracefully before a blow, but recovering always his form and deliv- 
ering though playfully replies whose keen logic and aptitude 
disposed often of an antagonist as effectually and often as uncon- 
sciously to the victim as the fabled sword of Saladin could have 
done. 

In 1886 he was called upon to part from his beloved wife. He 
continued, however, laboring calmly and steadily in the paths of 
literary labor an'd beneficent activity as long as his health and 
strength permitted. 

In 1893, accompanied by his youngest daughter, he went to 
Japan, where he engaged actively in philanthropic work in connec- 
tion with the prevention of the opium traffic to Formosa, the work 
of the Women's Christian Temperance Union and the activities 
organized under the influence of the Society of Friends. 

In this work he was enabled to accomplish much, as his fame 
and position there had been already established as the author of 
useful works on medicine, translated and published by Keuvada at 
Tokio, and used as text-books. 

In 1894 he returned home for a short time, but soon again 
departed in 1895 for this far-off field, where he studied the hos- 
pitals at Tokio and elsewhere in the empire, among them two for 
lepers; and practiced considerably among the missionaries, 
especially in consultation. During two summers at Sapporo, north- 
ern Japan, he had much pleasant intercourse with professors and 
students of the Imperial College of Agriculture, members of the 
medical society and missionaries and others summering there. 

There he lived and there he died, February 10, 1897, peacefully, 
after a short illness of only two days. 

The appreciation of his work by those among whom and for 
whom he thus labored may be best shown by the following notice 
which appeared in the Japan Mail of February 12, 1897 : 

Funeral of Dr. Hartshorne. 

The funeral services of the late Henry Hartshorne, M.D., LL.D., of 
Philadelphia, Penn., U. S. A., were held on Thursday, February 11, in 
the meeting-house of the Friends' Mission in Mita, Shiba District, Tokyo. 
They were marked throughout by a very impressive simplicity and 
repose, quite in accord with the expressed desire of the deceased. The 
building was filled with friends, Japanese and foreign, old and young, 
missionaries and merchants, teachers and students, who united to pay 
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their last respects to the dead. The commingling of so many different 
kinds of people gave evidence of the wide circle of the deceased's 
acquaintanceship and influence. 

None knew him but to love him, 
Nor named him but to praise. 

The exercises were conducted by Mr. Joseph Cosand, of the Friends' 
Mission, in a very quiet and calm manner which made a deep impres- 
sion ; and consisted of an appropriate intermingling of English and 
Japanese. Two of Dr. Hartshorne's favorite hymns, "Jesus, Lover of 
my Soul," and " More Love to Thee; O Christ," and two Japanese 
hymns were sung. The opening prayer and the benediction were in 
Japanese by Mr. Mizuno, of the Friends' Mission ; the closing prayer 
was by Rev. A. A. Bennett, of Yokohama, who was a pupil of Dr. Harts- 
home in the Philadelphia High School more than thirty years ago. 
Two excellent addresses were delivered ; one, in English, by Rev. B. 
Chappell, of Tokyo, and the other, in Japanese, by Rev. G. F. Verbeck, 
D.D., of Tokyo. Both emphasized the lovable and deeply spiritual 
nature of the deceased. 

A large number of friends, both Japanese and foreign, attended the 
interment at Aoyama Cemetery. The body was carried from the hearse 
to the grave by foreigners and Japanese. The last prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Julius Soper, D.D., of Tokyo. When the coffin had been 
lowered into the grave, it was covered with flowers and evergreens. 

Two years ago, after his first visit to Japan, and when a secorid one 

was in mind, Dr. Hartshorne wrote a poem expressive of his desire to be 

buried in Aoyama. He always preferred, however, to think of Aoyama 

not as " Green Hill," but as " Hill of Love " (Ai-no-yama). This poem 

reads as follows : — 

AOYAMA. 

Beyond the crowded city's utmost reach, 

Near but to hospital and college halls, 

Where on the ear no sound repellant falls, 
Only sweet bell-tones, or soft Nippon speech ; 

Where moss-grown tombstones their weird sermons preach, 
With silent liturgies of attendant trees, 
Stirred now and then to whispers by a breeze ; 

Where all things " man is mortal " gently teach : 
Are we not farthest there from all the din, 

Ofttimes discordant, of the haunts of men, 
Where love and joy are fain to enter in, 

Yet strife and sorrow come and come again ? 
When, on this earth, I make my last remove, 
Be it to Aoyama, Hill of Love. 

H. Hartshorne. 
Written in anticipation, Germantown, Pa., 
S mo. ij, 1895. 
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As a writer of pure, excellent English he was unexcelled ; as a 
thinker clear, deep and far-reaching ; as an investigator calm, im- 
partial and accurate ; as a leader in the advancing thought of his 
day, he was " primus inter pares, facile princeps " — beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew him, an active, amiable, gentlemanly 
Christian — a true Philosopher. And as such we mourn his loss. 

Among papers left by him were found memoranda on Philologi- 
cal Relation of Roots of Japanese Language with Those of Aryan 
for a paper which he intended to prepare for A. P. S. ; also others 
on the Ethnology of Japanese Islands. It is to be hoped these will 
find fitting editors. 
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